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No spirituous liquor, was to be sold or given away "in any
gaol, prison, house of correction, workhouse, or house of
entertainment for the parish poor." Hereafter all licences
were to be confined to taverns, alehouses, inns, and coffee-
houses, that is, to places where victuals were sold. The
retail licence was raised from one to two pounds, and the
tax on all low wines including gin from a penny to twopence
halfpenny. At the same time, the powers of justices of the
peace were so greatly enlarged that they became almost
coequal with those of the commissioners of excise, penal-
ties for offences against the law were made heavy, and
rewards were offered to persons giving information -that
should lead to conviction. The new law did not go so far
as Fielding advocated in the " Enquiry," but it met his
milder recommendations: the number of gin-shops was
diminished, the sale of spirits was prohibited in all penal
and charitable institutions, and convictions were rendered
less difficult. Had the Government attempted more, there
would have been, to judge from past experience, tumults
and riots.

Parliament, however, adjourned without enacting a law
against robbery; and at the opening of the next session, on
November 14, 1751, the King and the Government again
declared that immediate action was necessary. UI cannot
conclude," said his Majesty, "without recommending to
you, in the most earnest manner, to consider seriously of
some effectual provisions to suppress those audacious
crimes of robbery and violence, which are now become so
frequent, especially about this great capital; and which
have proceeded, in a great measure, from that profligate
spirit of irreligion, idleness, gaming, and extravagance,
which has of late extended itself, in an uncommon degree,
to the dishonour of the nation, and to the great offence and
prejudice of the sober and industrious part of my people."
On the twenty-sixth of the following March, the royal
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